























































By Holly Sklar 
OR MORE THAN FOUR YEARS THE CON- 
F tadora peace initiative has built 
aroad for peace in Central Amer- 
ica. Itis aroad the Reagan admin- 
istration will not take. For Contadora’s way 
of coexistence demands a historic shift in 
the imperial course of US. foreign policy. 

Seventeen years ago, National Security 
Adviser Henry Kissinger upbraided Chile's 
Foreign Minister Gabriel Valdes, a Christian 
Democrat, for giving an unwelcome lesson 
in North-South inequities to President 
Richard Nixon. Said Kissinger: “You come 
here speaking of Latin America, but this is 
not important. Nothing important can come 
from the South. History has never been pro- 
duced in the South.” 

In January 1983 the foreign ministers of 
Panama, Mexico, Venezuela and Colombia 
launched their quest for Central American 
peace from the Panamanian island, Conta- 
dora—an appropriate site given the growth 
of Latin American solidarity around the 
Panama Canal Treaty. This solidarity was 
powerfully reinforced during the Malvinas 
(Falklands) war. 

The Canal Treaty holds a key to under- 
standing the US. response to Contadora. 
The DeConcini Condition states that “if the 
Canal is closed, or its operations are inter- 
fered with, [the U.S. and Panama shall each] 
have the right to take such steps as each 
deems necessary..including the use of 
military force in the Republic of Panama...” 
The treaty thus preserved the U.S.’ per- 
petual authority to intervene unilaterally in 
the Americas. In the now famous words of 
a confidential 1927 State Department 
memorandum: 

“We do control the destinies of Central 
America and we do so for the simple reason 
that the national interest absolutely dic- 
tates such a course. ..Until now Central 
America has always understood that gov- 
ernments which we recognize and support 
stay in power, while those which we do not 
recognize and support fall. Nicaragua has 
become a test case.” 

Sixty years after Sandino battled the US. 
Marines, Nicaragua is again a test case, but 
this time with continental meaning: Latin 
American sovereignty vs. U.S. control. 

Contadora founders actually won the first 
round of the current Nicaragua test case at 
a June 1979 meeting of the Organization of 
American States when the Carter adminis- 
tration request for an OAS “peacekeeping” 
force, seen as a plan for Somocismo without 
Somoza, was defeated. For the first time 
since its founding, the OAS rejected a USS. 
proposal to intervene militarily in the 
Americas. Contadora would institutionalize 
that constraint. 

The Contadora system of collective se- 
curity contrasts starkly with the US. notion 
of “collective self-defense” now being em- 
ployed illegally in Central America. In its 
June 27 ruling, the World Court rejected 
the Reagan administration argument— 
made before withdrawal from the case— 
that US. actions were justified as part of a 

. collective self-defense effort to protect 
Nicaragua's neighbors. 

All versions of the Contadora Treaty have 
addressed security concerns with detailed 
provisions for withdrawal of foreign mili- 
tary advisers, prohibition of foreign military 
bases and aid to insurgent forces, restric- 
tion of military maneuvers and limits on 
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troops and armaments. In the current draft, 
treaty compliance would be verified by an 
International Corps of Inspectors and Verifi- 
cation and Control Commission. 

Aiming to sabotage Contadora at the least 
cost to itself and the greatest cost to Nica- 
ragua, the Reagan administration has em- 
ployed a three-part strategy: paying public 
tribute to the Contadora process in order 
to co-opt Congress and paint Nicaragua as 
the intransigent party. Pressuring Conta- 
dora countries to realign their policies with 
US. objectives. Pressuring Central Amer- 
ican allies to oppose restrictions on US. 
actions and to isolate Nicaragua—vetoing 
treaty drafts when Nicaragua approves and 
professing support of drafts Nicaragua 
wants changed. 

When Nicaragua agreed to sign the Sep- 
tember 1984 version of the treaty, to which 
El Salvador, Costa Rica and Honduras had 
given their preliminary approval, the US. 
pressed its proxies to backpedal from the 
treaty summit as if it were the edge of a 
cliff. The September 1985 version of the 
treaty, drawn up under concerted US. pres- 
sure, was unacceptable to Nicaragua. 

In January 1986, the Contadora Group 
and Support Group of Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Peru (formed in July 1985) 
rebounded from stalemate with the 
Carabelleda Message. It called for a halt to 
outside support for irregular forces and a 
resumption of bilateral talks betwee the US. 
and Nicaragua, asserting “Respectful 
negotiation between them, with mutual and 
equitable concessions, is a condition for 
regional detente.” _ 

Last April—around the time of the widely 
misinterpreted Habib initiative—I asked a 
Western ambassador in Central America 
why there couldn't be a tripartite agreement 
involving the US., Nicaragua and Contadora 
that accommodated the security concerns 
of ail parties. He said there was some pos- 
sibility for this in 1984, during bilateral 
negotiations in Manzanillo. Nicaragua 
would have agreed, provided internal struc- 
tures were not addressed. But, said the am- 
bassador, “the U.S. was never interested in 
that sort of deal.” Later, he observed, “It’s 
geography, as Henry Kissinger said during 
his commission, ‘The U.S. could not accept 
even a Yugoslavia in Central America.” 

Last summer, when Congress voted to 
support contra aid, more nails were driven 
into Contadora’s coffin. In November—fol- 
lowing reports of US. officials pressing Cen- 
tral American allies to freeze or break rela- 
tions with Nicaragua—Honduras and Costa 
Rica conditioned their future Contadora 
participation on Nicaragua dropping its 
suits against them in the International Court 
of Justice. 

The Latin Americans have kept Conta- 
dora alive in the hope of a dramatic break- 
through. Even gravely ill, Contadora serves 
as Latin America’s alternative to USS. inter- 
vention, an antidote to Nicaraguan isolation 
and a support for Hondurans and Costa Ri- 
cans resisting the proxy roles assigned their 
countries by the US. But the prevailing 


mood has grown increasingly pessimistic— 
the widespread question is whether war will 
take the form of deepening “Lebanoniza- 
tion” or “Vietnamization” with a US. inva- 
sion. 

In late January the secretaries general of 
the UN and Organization of American States 
(OAS) joined in an unsuccessful mission to 
revive Contadora negotiations. 

Attention has turned to a Costa Rican 
peace initiative, apparently designed to 
cramp Contadora and present Nicaragua’s 
alleged lack of democracy as the central 
regional problem. Guatemala bucked the 
anti-Nicaragua tide, working instead to 
bring Managua into a more open negotiat- 
ing process to be tested at the Central 
American presidents’ summit in May. With 
next year’s contra aid jeopardized by 
Reagangate the administration is trying to 
neutralize negotiations short of a 
negotiated Sandinista surrender, insure 
continued contra aid and pursue prepara- 
tions for a possible invasion. 

Even if one suspended disbelief long 
enough to imagine the Reagan administra- 
tion would permit a regional treaty to be 
signed, it is no insurance policy against war. 
Indeed, if the fundamental assumptions and 
goals of US. policy remained intact, it could 
well be used as a license for escalation—on 
the pretext of Nicaraguan violations. 

The consequences of US. compliance 
with Contadora would be far-reaching. 
Without US. military involvement, the con- 
tras would surely be defeated and the Sal- 
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EVENT OF THE 80's: 

Shown in more than 100 American 
colleges. 60% invite the presentation back 
within one year! 

Shown 10 times in Harvard, 7 in Yale, 6 
in Cornell, 4 in Stanford, 4 in George- 
town, 3 in Dartmouth, 3 in Brown... and 
15 times in Berkeley! 

Required for freshman orientation in 
Dartmouth, Cornell, Boston University etc. 


BACKGROUND 
The show is based on the 5 years a young 
Dane, Jacob Holdt, hitchhiked over 
100,000 miles in the USA. He bought film 
for his camera by selling blood twice 
weekly. He lived in more than 400 homes 
- from the poorest southern sharecroppers, 
to some of America’s wealthiest families 
(Pabst, Rockefeller). He joined the rebel- 
lion in Wounded Knee, followed criminals 
in the ghettos during muggings, sneaked 
inside to work in southern slave camps 
and infiltrated secret Ku Klux Klan 
meetings. While working with prisoners he 
saw two of his friends assassinated. By the 
time he returned to Denmark 12 of his 
American friends had been murdered. 









































“Not since Jacob Riis’ book of social criticism 
How the Other Half lives has there been as 
powerful a record of American living as Ameri- 
can Pictures. Its presentation at the Cannes Film 
Festival created a sensation” 

The San Francisco Film Festival. 


“What makes American Pictures so disturbingly 
powerful is the cumulative effects of Holdt's 
photographs combined with his outsider’s 
analysis of the dynamics of poverty and oppres- 
sion in the U.S? 

Los Angeles Times 












vadoran revolutionaries would almost as 
surely achieve recognition as a legitimate 
political force under a peace settlement or 
prevail militarily. 

Contadora must be seen “within the con- 
text of growing Latin American unity,” re- 
flected in the mid-December agreement by 
the eight Latin American Contadora spon- 
sors to establish a permanent forum. The 
so-called Group of Rio de Janeiro will meet 
three times a year to discuss regional issues 
including Central America, foreign debt and 
“independent development.” A Brazilian 
diplomat observed, “We’re aiming at some- 
thing like the Group of Seven,” the annual 
Western summit. The achievement of a 
Contadora Treaty would _ sanction 
Nicaragua’s right to reshape its economy 
and could galvanize collective action 
around the debt crisis—the economic Big 
Stick—that could, in turn, rekindle the 
movement for a new _ international 
economic order. 

“Deep down,” says Nicaraguan Ambas- 
sador Carlos Tunnerman, “Contadora sig- 
nifies the end of the Monroe Doctrine.” It 
also challenges the Cold War order by re- 
jecting the mutually-recognized super- 
power right to police their respective 
spheres of influence. A Contadora Treaty 
would give a boost to demilitarization ef- 
forts around the world—notably such anti- 
bases campaigns as in Panama and the 
Philippines—and establish a precedent for 
autonomous systems of regional collective 
security. In short, Contadora can be seen 
as a building block for non-alignment and 
a new international economic order, twin 
pillars of history made in the south. i 
Holly Sklar is writing a book on U.S. policy 
toward Nicaragua. Her latest work is 
Reagan, Trilateralism and the Neoliberals: 
Containment and Intervention in the 1980s 
(South End Press). 
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“Powerful, intense” 
New York Times 











THE BOOK 
The book, which is based on the show, is 
an international bestseller. The Village 
Voice revealed that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment grew worried about its impact over- 
seas and commissioned photographers to 
present the “other side” of America. Writ- 
ten in a personal tone it is now a popular 
classroom supplement in American 
schools. 800 photos, the bulk in color. 

I order. copy of the book. I enclose a 
money order or check of $15 paperback 
____—or $18 for hardcover. 
I would like a possible showing of American 
Pictures in my high school, college: 








1 would like the book mailed to: 


Send to: AMERICAN PICTURES 
P.O.Box 2123. New York, N.Y. 10009 
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